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When, however, in the A.utoliography he speaks of himself as a
profligate, we suspect a mid-Vi&orian exaggeration, a phrase-
ology over-violent for what occurred, and reject the description
as illogical and false.
This refusal to take Trollope at (so to speak) his own valua-
tion raises another question. Why should he lay an unfair
emphasis on his own youthful failings? Why, in writing of
himself, should he use words so much Stronger than their real
significance? The answer is curiously illustrative of the differ-
ing Standards of to-day and fifty years ago. The phrases used
imply to modern ears licence rather than rowdy squalor,
sensuality rather than mere loutish racket. But Trollope,
writing in the eighteen-seventies, looked back at his own
youth through glasses clouded with the reticence of his period,
and therefore expressed with seeming violence a very mild
reality.
The process is the reverse of hypocritical and should be
observed by those who like to charge the mid-Victorians with
cant and insincerity. The normal mid-Vi&orian mentality
was not so much afraid of unpleasant truth as unaware of it.
The Standard of individual integrity was vastly higher either
than it is to-day or was in the firSt decades of the nineteenth
century; and those who (like Trollope) had that Standard and
cherished it, were frankly unable to conceive that any member
of their class could fall considerably short of it. Therefore,
when Trollope wrote the words quoted about his youthful
ill-doings he was outspoken in his own way but not in ours.
He was as innocent of overstatement as of a desire to palliate.
He said what he meant, but what he meant would not to-day
be similarly said.
Realise, therefore, that the libertinism of the young Trollope
was rather pathetic than vicious. If his portrait is to be fairly
drawn, it will require no violent colouring. The subj ec~t of it
is as forlorn and unhappy as in his worst Harrow days. He has
no means and many debts; now he is underfed for want of
cash, now overdrunk for want of cheerfulness. Quite natur-
ally, he spends in his sour cheap lodgings as few evenings as
possible, preferring a smoking party in the PoSt Office or the